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ABSTRACT 

This is the seventh annual State Board of Education 
r- port on Financial Reguireiaents of Public Baccalaureate Institutions 
and Public Community colleges in Hichigan, and is the first time that 
capital outlay requirements have been considered in a separate 
report. The report contains information on capital outlay 
requirements for 1974-75 and a projection of needs to 1978-79, an 
outline for facilities planning methodology on the institutional and 
statewide level, and a review of the major issues relating to 
institutional size. The primary issue addressed by this report is the 
need for development of a system to assist the institutions in 
evaluating their facilities needs, to assist the state agencies and 
the legislature in determining priorities among institutional 
requests, and to assess utilization of existing and projected college 
facilities on a statewide basis. (Author/DB) 
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ADVISING ON 
CAPITAL OUTLAY REQUIRKMEOTS OF PUBLIC 
BACCALAUREATE INSTITUTIONS 
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1974-75 



KtCHlGAN DEPARTMEWr OP EDUCATION 



FOREWORD 

Th*8 is the seventh annual State Board of Education report on 
Financial Requirements of Public Baccalaureate Institutions and Public 
Conanunity <^olleges in Michigan, and the first time that capital outlay 
requirements have been considered in a separate report. 

The report contains information on capital outlay requirements 
for 1974-75, and a projection of needs to 1978-79, an outline for 
facilities planning methodology on the institutional and statewide 
level, and a review of the major issues relating to institutional size« 

The primary issue addressed by this report is the need for develop- 
ment of a system to assist the institutions in eval .ating their facili- 
ties needs, to assist the state agencies and the legislature in deter- 
mining priorities among institutional requests, and to assess utilization 
of existing and projected college facilities on a state-wide basis* 

This doctmient represents a part o^ the continuing effort of 
the State Board of Educatir»n to provi-^e data and analysis which will 
enable the State of Michigan to maintain its excellence in the field 
of higher education. rhe Executive Office and the Legislature are 
the primary addressees of the report, but the information should be 
useful to all who are interested in planning for Michigan higher 
education. 



John W. Porter 

O Superintendent of Public Instniction 
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INTRODUCTION 



Two of the priinary responsibilities of the State Board of Education, 
as mandated in the Omstitution of the State of Michigan (1963) is that the 
Board "(1) shall serve as the general planning and coordinating body for all 
public education, including higher education, and (2) shall advise the 
Legislature as to the financial requirements in connection theirewlth," 

Pursuant to this ccnstitutional mandate, the State Board of Education 
initiated the development of a State Plan for Higher Education In Michigan , 
which it approved on June 11, 1969. Included iu the State Plan are goals 
which call for (a) assistance and encouragement to all public institutions 
of higher education for the purpose of arriving £.t optimum utiliaation of 
facilities and Improved operating efficiency, and (b) annvial projections of 
capital outlay needs. 

Major efforts relating to the first of these goals were studies such 
as An Inventory of Physical Facilities at Institutions of Higher Education 
in Michigan. Fall 1969 and Provisional Procedures for Reiwrting. Evaluating . 
and Projecting Physical Facility Requirements of Public Community Colleges 
In Michigan . 1970. Much of the methodology utilized in the Procedures was 
adapted by its author. Dr. Harold L, Dahnke of Michigan State University, 
to the Higher Education Facilities Planning and Management Manuals published 
by the Western luterstate Conmission for Higher Education and the American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admiiislons Officers in 1971. 

Activities related to the second goal, thsit of analysis of annual 
capital outlay requests, have been undertaken in each of the six prior 



years. Capital outlay needs have been ircluded In recommendations on 
financial requirements made to the Legislature since 1968. Tliis present 
report is the seventh in the scries of Annual Projections of Capital Outlay 
needs, and is the first time capital needs have been analyzed in a senarate 
report . 
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PART I 



FINANCIAL REQUIREMENTS 



In the process of determining the financial requirements of public 
institutions of higher education for capital outlay, the Stat 3 Plan for 
H igher Education in Michigan indicates (pg. 60) that facilities needs of 
institutions would be determined by increases in Rill Time Equated (PTE) 
enrollment, replacement of facilities, and major remodeling at least once 
during the lifetime of a building. 

In addition to the criteria outlined in the State Plan, analysis of 
institutional budget requests for capital outlay funding Indicates many 
capital outlay requests originate from the addition of new programs or 
expanded programs, resulting in the need for specialized facilities. Also, 
buildings may be requested to complete, or "round out" a ccanprehenslve 
campus master plan. Thus institutions may have capital outlay needs beyond 
what would be indicated by either enrollment levels or replacement and 
remodeling programs. 



Table 1 is a summary of Five Year Capital Outlay Estimates for the 
public four year and two year institutions, covering the budget request year 
of 1974-75 through 1978-79. 

Public baccalaureate institutions presently have under construction or 
are projecting construction projects with a total value estimated at 
$937,291,000. These 13 inutitutlons are requesting funds in the aawunc 
of $138,965,000 for the 1974-75 fiscal year. Community college budget 
requests for capital outlay totaled $24,791,000, for 1974-75, on projects 
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with a total value of $255,017,000. Of this amount, $1A1,892,000 would he 
from other than state funds, principally from local sources. 

Total capital outlay requests for all public institutions for 1974-75 
*>qualled $163,756,000. For the five-year period covered by the estimate, 
budget requests equalled $870,790,000. 

Distribution of funding requests over the five-y^ar period is shown 
graphically in Figure 1. One assesmneut of the institutional requests 
would indicate that the decline in funding requirements for 1976 through 
1979 could be due to the leveling of enrollments, or could be due to incom* 
plete planning infonsation. 

Requests for Fiscal Year 1^74-75 

Information shown in Table 2 provides additional detail for capital 
outlay requests for the budget year under review. In the budget form, 
institvttions were asked to indicate their needs tor new construction and for 
remodeling and additions. In analysis of the data, an attMipt was made to 
segregate funding for continuing construction already authorized, for a 
total of $106,709,000; preliminary planning and new construction starts in 
1974-75 for $28,751,000; and remodeling and additions to existing structures, 
$28,296,000. Of the total $163,756,000, approximately 857. was requested by 
baccalaureate institutions, with the remainder for two-year connunity colleger. 

Requests vs. Appropriations 

The State Plan projected, in 1969, a need I r $767,250,000 in capital 
outlay funds for higher education in the five fisc^^^l years 1971-75, or 
approximately $153,^^50,000 oer year. Of tha'; anovrt. 69% was to be allocated 
to baccalaureate institutions. During the sairo five-year period, Institutional 
Budget Requests totalled $612,220,000, with 867. of the rcque?!:s from bacca- 
laureate Institutions. In comparison, for the ^our years for vhich appro prtatix>ns 
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TABLE 2 



FIVE 



Four -Year 
Institutions 



YEAR CAPITAL OUTLAY ESTIMATE 
($000) 



Request for 

Continued 
Construction 



Fiscal Year 
Preliminary 
Planning 



1974-75 
Remodeling 
& Additions 



Central Michigan 


$ 2,000 


$ - 


$ 1,855 


Eastern Michigan 


5,100 


975 


1,720 


Ferris 


4,050 


90 


115 


Grand Valley 


3,025 


50 


120 


Lake Superior 


3,500 




625 


Michigan State 


9,500 


2,750 


40 


Michigan Tech. 


17,860 


1,645 


1,725 


Jtorthern Michigan 


7,818 


30 


180 


Oakland 


2,506 


150 




Saginaw Valley 


1,200 


500 


617 


University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor 
Health Sciences 
Dearborn 
Flint 


8,826 
6,100 


8,150 
3,400 
250 
850 


3,250 
2,300 
200 
1,800 


Wayne State 
Medical Campus 


5-, 500 
10,500 


3,550 
50 


5,650 


Western Michigan 


4,850 


1,600 


1,400 


Sub -To al Four-Year 


$92,335 


$24,040 


$22,590 



Source: BMB Form HB-10, Capital Outlay 
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TABLR 2 (Continued) 

FIVE YEAR CAPITAL OUTLAY ESTIMATE 
($000) 





Request for 


Fiscal Year 


1974-75 


Two ^ Year 


Continued 


Preliminary 


Remodeling 


Institutions 


Construction 


Planning 


& Additions 


Alpena 


$ - 


$ lOO 


^ OA 

9 80 


Bay de Noc 


235 


5 




C,S. Mott 


864 




1,074 


Delta 


1.000 

> 


1,030 


mm 


Glan Oaks 






25 


Gogebic 




265 




CrAnd RADlds 




675 


438 


Henry Ford 




1,000 




Highland Park 






58 


Jackson 


«■ 


532 


Kalasnasoo Valley 




750 




KelloKX 




23 




Klr'.land 




55 


5 


Lake Mlchlfian 


250 


75 


35 


Lanslnft 


1.588 


I* 


5 


Macomb 


940 


15 


dO 


Mid :hlgan 




15 


250 


M£>T\tCAllXl 




17 


42 


Monroe 


520 


5 




I'i il 9 <VC Q w *1 


360 




24 


North Central 


416 






Northwestern 






A A A 


Oakland 


1,050 


40 




St. Clair 








Schoolcraft 


455 




450 


Southwestern 








Washtenaw 


5,446 




146 


Wayne 




99 


2,599 


West Shore 




10 




Sub-Total Two -Year 
Total All Institutions 


$ 14,374 


$ 4,711 


$ 5,706 


$106,709 


$28,751 


$28,296 



Source: WS& Form HB-10, Capital Outlay 
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are known, the Legislature has funded approxiniately 25% of the total requested, 
a total of $109,930,000. Table 3 shows a year-by-year comparison of 
Institutional Budget Requests to actual appropriations. 

Figure 2 portrays graphically the data shown in Table 4, a thirteen- 
year history of state appropriations. The highly cyclical nature of the 
funding pattern as shown, can in part be accounted for by the development 
and expansion of the institutions during the enrollment explosion of the 
1960 's and the emergence of the community colleges as a significant factor 
in higher education in the state. 

Surma ry 

In assessing the requests for capital outlay funds, it is recognized 
that wih an approximate 1.4% enrollment increase at baccalaureate institu- 
tions over Fall, 1972, very little of the construction requested can be 
justified on the basis of enrollment increases. Indeed, review of individual 
projects indicates many, if not most, are rela :ed to site improvement, 
remodeling and additions, and special purpose facilities. 

Community college enrollments, however, have Increased nearly 10% 
during the same one-year period, and a review of project descriptions yields 
a high proportion of requests for vocational -technical and allied health 
facilities, reflecting the general shift of student enrollments into occupa- 
tionally-oriented programs. 

In reviewing the history of capital outlay appropriations and expendi- 
tures, and in projecting future needs, the very significant. impact of 
inflation on construction costs must also be taken into consideration. The 
costs of enrivonmental requirements, now a consideration in construction 
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TABLE 3 

COMPARISON OF STATE PLAN, INSTITUTIONAL REQUESTS, 
AND ACTUAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR CAPITAL OUTLAY 
1970-1971 TO 1974-75 
(Dollars in Millions) 



Baccalaureate 


1969 
Plan 


Institutional 

Tit nA^Af" 

jDuagec. 
Requests 


Capital 

\JU I. LeLy 

Appropriate 






6 cirt no 


9lo« 00 


1971-72 


106.06 


68.36 


7.35 


1972-73 


106.06 


169.63 ^ 


20.07 


1973-74 


106.06 


60.75 


48.91 


1974-75 


106.06 


138.97 




Sub -Total 


S530 30 


S527 73 




IWo Year 








1970-71 


$ 47.39 


$ 20.41 


$ 5.28 


1971-72 


47.39 


14.12 


1.38 


1972-73 


47.39 


19.44 ^ 


1.62 


1973-74 


47.39 


5.73 


6.66 


1974-75 


47.39 


24.79 




Sub -Total 


$236.95 


$ 84.49 




Total 


$767.25 


$612.22 





1. Based on 1972 projection 
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TABLE 4 






APPROPRIATIONS FOR CAPITAL OUTLAY 
1961-62 TO 1973-74 
(Dollars in Millions) 




Year 


Public 
Two -Year 


Public 
Four -Year 


1961- 62 

1962- 63 

1963- 64 

1964- 65 

1965- 66 


$ 1.00 
1.28 
1.50 
4.00 
4.00 


$ 13.18 
14.27 
22.02 
32.31 
39.55 


1966- 67 

1967- 68 

1968- 69 

1969- 70 

1970- 71 


9.52 
8.14 
8.73 
8.84 
5.28 


44.85 
35.87 
45.22 
30.96 
18.66 


1971- 72 

1972- 73 

1973- 74 


1.38 1^ 

1.62 i; 

6.66 


7 35 

4/ 

20.07 1; 
48.91 2./ 



Source: Financial Requirements of Public Baccalaureate 

Institutions and Public Community Colleges, 1971 



1. 


P.A. 


127, 1971 


2. 


P.A. 


111, P.A. 128, 1971 


3. 


P.A. 


217, 1972 


4. 


P.A. 


259, 1972 


5. 


P.A. 


93, 1973 


6. 


P« A# 


90, 1973 



projects involving federal funding, have yet to be assessed, even though 
federal funding for construction i ■ not at present at a significant level 
compared to several years ago. 

The potential future impact of the energy crisis on major construction 
programs in higher education is yet to be assessed. At a minimum, structural 
designs may have to be modified in order to conserve fuel for heating and 
reduce energy requirements for lighting and air conditioning. A major concern, 
and first consideration, for any n«w construction may well be the availability 
of a fuel source for heating. Methodology for projection of facilities ne'^ds 
has not yet attained the level of sophistication which would be desirable, 
considering amounts of public monies which are involved. A major part 
of the process remains, realistically, the balancing of available resources 
to the perceived needs of the institutions, through the legislative process. 
Through the years, the Budget Division, Department of Management and Budget, 
has developed and applied standard? for space assignment for facilities, 
construction, but It has been difficult to relate facilities requirements 
to academic programming. 

Recommendations 

In order to provide a more rational means of allocating public resources 
to capital outlay projects for higher education, a nianber of steps should 
be considered for immediate implementation: 

1. A complete facilities inventory should be made, with -r.nvificr for 
maintaining the inventory on a current, up-to-date basis, of all 
institutions of higher education in the state. 

2. A means of deteminlng standards of utilization, and criterir of need, 
shoud be developed for the evalvntion of the physical plant of «ach 
inst Ltution. 



3. Data on utilization should be collected and reported on an annual basis 
for all institutions, public and private. 

4. Any requests for state funds for facilities construction should indicate 
the relationship between the facilities and the role of the institution, 
including the requirements for the facility to support an approved or 
projected academic program. 

5. Each institution should have a campus master plan for facilities 
construction, reviewed and approved by the State Board of Education 
with supporting rationale in terms of enrollment jKjtential, academic 
program needs, or for support of instruction, 

A number of activities, within the Department of Education and 
elsewhere, related to implementation of these recocanendations are discussed 
in the next section of this report. 
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FACILITIES PLANNING 



Over the past six or seven years, a number of significant activities 
have occurred in Michigan and elsewhere related to the analysis of facilities 
i-equirements of institutions of hijther education. Among these are: 

1. Collection of facilities cata through the Higher Education 
General Information Survey (REGIS), now in its seventh annual 
reporting cycle. 

2. Development of An Inventory of Physical Facilities at Insti - 
tutions of Higher Education in Michigan Fall 1969 utilizing a 
s?tandardized classification and coding syst«n. 

3- Publication of Provisional Procedures tor Reporting. Evaluating , 
and Prolecttng Physical Facility Requirements of Public Community 
Colleges in Michigan. 1970 . 

4. U.S. Office of Education, Higher Education Facilities Classifi - 
cation and Inventory Procedures Manual . 

5. WICHE Program Classification Structure . 

6. Higher Education Facilities Planning and Management Manual , 
Westem interstate Conmiission for Higher Education (WICHE) and 
the American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions 
Officers (AACRAO). 

The major thrust of these activtics has been on the development of 

institutional level facilities plaming capability, and a brief summary of 

such a system follows. 



Institutional Facilities Planning 

The section of the WICHE /AACRAO manuals, Program Planninr ar.d /^nalysis : 
The Basis for Institutional and Systemwise Facilities Planning , provides a 
methodology for analysis and projection of facilities needs at the in*5titu- 
tional level. The structure of this system is outlined below: 



Function 



1. Program Planning 



Elen^en t s 

a. Projection of instructional loads 

b. Projection of faculty and support 
staff in academic departments 

c. Projection of support ©nployces in 
non^cademic departments 

d. Projection of number of students to 
be served in auxiliary facilities 
(residential, dining, student health, 
recrt^ation, etc , ) 



2. Program Analysis 



a. Development of the Induced Course Load 
Matrix (load placed on academic depart- 
ments by majors and by students from 
other departments) 

b. Distribution of Instructional Activities 
by section size 

c. Inventory of Faculty and Analysis of 
faculty staffing patterns 

d. Inventory of support staff and analysis 
oi support staffing patterns 

e. Analysis of residential and dining 
patterns 



3. Student Data 



4. Course Data 



a. Current enrollment by major and level 

b. Current course enrollments 

c. Sex 

d. Marital status 

e. Home address (Commuter or resident status) 

a. Organizational unit 

b. Course level 

c. Course credit hours 

d. Weekly contact hours 

e. CI is s room section size 
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Function 



Elements 



f. Weekly contact hours of laboratory 
instruction 

g. laboratory section size 

h. Coutse credit hours of "related" 
instruction (field trips, independent 
study, thesis, etc.) 

5. Facilities Data a. Organizational unit to which room is 

assigned 

b. Room type (classroom, lab» etc.) 

c. Function 

d. Area (in assignable square feet) 

e. Number of stations (vhere appropriate) 

6. Staff Data h. Organizational Unit 

b. Position (job title or academic rank) 

c. Appointment percentage - percent of 
full-time employmen*- 

d. Requires office space - yes or no 

e. Distribution of activities for faculty 
members (research, instruction, public 
service, course assignments) 



The primary purpose for including the above in this report is to provide 
an indication of the scope and detail incorporated in an institutional system 
of facilities analysis. Of course, all institutions will not utilize every 
segment of the analysis as presented, and probably very few will consider all 
elements as outlined above. However, che constraints on resources, statewide 
emphasis on quantative measures, and the genera! trend towards educational 
accoun Lability would seem to indicate -'.ppl icati or of p. higher level of 
management techniques to insure efficient nlnrninj> .?rd ut il inatior cf ^-'voica 
facilitio^. 
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Statewide Facilities Planning 

A number of differences are apparent in stnicturing a ._steni for statewide 
facilities planning. 

1. A more generalized process would be applied at the state or system 
level. It would be wasteful to attempt to duplicate the degree 

of detail needed at the institutional level for the purposes of 
state planning* 

2. There must be allowances ^or individual differences between types 
of institutions* 

3p Data elements must be defined very explicitly, and must be readily 
obtainable from instit icional sources. 

4. The process must be explicit regarding what is to be included 

and what is excluded in the assessment of requirements for various 
types of space. 

5. Procedures must be specified whereby the institutions can provide 
rationale for exceeding state standards » even though such deviation 
maj not be necessarily approved. 

6. Systemwlde facilities planning criteria used in the evaluation 
process cannot be applied to tiie design of specific facilities. 



The general form of the system, as described in the manual, Program 
Planning and Analysis: The Basis for Institutional and Systanvidc Facilities 
Planning , covers six categories of facilities: 



Category Room Type 

1 Classrooms 

2 Class Laboratories 

3 Non-^CIass (Research) Laboratories 

4 Office and Conference Facilities 

5 Study Facilities 

6 Special Use, General Use, and Support 

Facilities 



Specifically excluded from these categories are medical care and residential 
facilities where the extreme variances between institutions and application of 
programs make the setting of standards an inappropriate planning function. 

Planning criteria for analysis and projection of facilities requirements, 
as suggested in the WICHEMACRAO manual, are outlined below: 
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Space Category 
I. Classrooms 



Planning Cri teria 

a. Assignable Square Feet per Weekly 
Student Hour 

b. Assignable Square Feet per Station 

c. Room Utilization Rate (Hours per Week 
of Room Use) 

d. Station Occupancy Ratio (Percent of 
Student Stations in Use) 



2. Class Laboratory 



a. Assignable Square Feet per Weekly 
Student Hour of Laboratory Instruction 

b. Assignable Square Feet per Station 

c. Room Utilization Rate 

d. Station Occupancy Ratio 



3. Research and Graduate 
Training Facilities 



a. Assignable Square Feet per Faculty 
>teinber Engaged in Research 

b. Assignable Square Feet per Head -count 
Graduate Student Engaged in Research 



Office and Conference 
Facilities 



5. Study Facilities 



a. Assignable Square Feet per Full-time 
Equivalent (FTE) Staff Requiring 
Office Space 

a. Stack Space: Assignable Square Feet 
per Bound Volume 

b. Study (Seating) Space: Assignable 
Square Feet per Station 

c. Library Service Processing Space: 
Percentage of Stack Space pl-.'S Study 
Space 



6. Special Use, General Use, 
and Support Facilities 



a. Special Use; Armory, Athletic-P!iysical 
Education; Aucio/Visual , Clinic ''.Non- 
Medical), Der.onscration, and Field- 
Service Facilities 

b. Gorf^rnl-Usp: Assembly, Ex'rlblt ion , 7c<y' 
Stv.der<t Health, Loun?e» Verchandlsi ng, 
and Recreation FaciUtias 
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c. Support: Central Food Store, 
Laundry Facilities, Data Processing 
and Computer, Storage, and Vehicle 
Storage 

d. Criteria: Percent of Total Space in 
Categories 1-5. 

Basic Data Input s: 

1. Full -Time Equivalent Students 

2. Weekly Student Hours of Clastjroom Instruction 

3. Weekly Student Hours of Laboratory Instruction 

4. Number of faculty members engaj-sc in research (by departmental 

5. Number of graduate students engageJ in research 

6. FTE staff requiring office space (by department) 

7. Number of bound volumes in library 

8* Number of Library user stations to be provided 
9. Facilities inventory data* 

In review, the collection and aggregation of the above data on a systems- 
wide or state-wide basis should permit the setting of standards for the 
various types of facilities requirements. Once the standards have been 
established, it should be possible to project facilities requirements based 
upon changes in student enrollments, shifts in enrollments from one program 
to another, and the overall mission of the institucion with respect to emphasis 
on instruction, research, or public service. 

As was indicated in the previous section of this report, it is recognized 
that it is often necessary to balance institutional needs against available 
resources, but this process should not replace the need to quantify and test 
these requirements against a set of objective criteria as outlined above. 



Recoramenda t iotis 

Development of methodologies 'or space analysis and planning for 
Institutions of higher education has received considerable attention on a 
national scale for the past severa" years. Leadership for many of these 
efforts came froui Michigan, and pi'ot projects in this state have demonstrated 
the feasibility of some of the approaches to facilities analysis. Currently, 
however, this program is lagging and facilities inventories are not being 
maintained due to staffing problems within the Department of Education. 

1. IL is recomnended that careful consideration be given to legislative 
support for the facilities analysis function of the Department of 
Education, in order to centim e and expand upon work done earlier. 

2. Additional suppor. : requirei for the development of utilization 
criteria and the collection, £ nalysis and reporting of utilization 
data from institutions, 

3. Independent institutions of higher education should be included in 
these reporting systems, in support of the concept of providing for 
the maximum diversity and freedom of choice for citizens of the state. 
Some -onfilderation should be given to the financial support of the 
administrative costs to the independent institutions for providing 
the required data. 

A. Compliance with the statewide facilities inventory and utilization 

reporting system should bo a prerequisite for .ic'c'icional state funding 
of institutional capital outlay requests. 
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PART III 
INSTITUTIONAL SIZE 

In reviewing possible criteria for recommending standards for Insti- 
tutional si2se, it becomes readily apparor.;: that consideration of institu- 
tional roles and objectives, geographic location, relationships to other 
institutions, and potential for future growth and expansion must all be taken 
into account. 

It is not the purpose of this present analysis to establish any 
criteria for enrollment maximums for an/ institution in Michigan. It is 
within the purview of the institutions, in establishing their individual 
roles, to determine whether or not a maximum limitation on student enrollment 
is desirable, or even feasible, in view of the general obligation of state 
institutions to serve the public need. This is not to say, however, that 
certain programs, due to cost factors, special faculty or facility requJ ' • - 
ments, or other considerations should not be limited in enrollments by the 
institutions. The current literature does not support any conclusions that 
"bigness" is bad, or that limitations on institutional size, in and of 
themselves serve any useful purpose. 

In careful review of this issue, however, certain considerations 
regarding institutional siz.? become apparent. These considerations are 
based upon review of similar studies in ether states, general observation 
of patterns of institutional growth in Michigan, and application of 
"consnon sense" standards on a statewide basis. 

m 

1, Review of the current enrollments it^ Michigan public institutions of 
higher education in comparison to general population distribution 
^ indicates that many institutions of considerable size are located apart 
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froin areas of high population density. In view of the present trend 
away from full-time resident college enrol Iment* future growth should 
probably be concentrated on those institutions serving urban areas or 
existing centers of population. 

Any future growth of student enrollments should be encouraged first in 
those institutions having the least requirement for expansion of physical 
facilities. It might be appropriate to include this criteria in con- 
sideration of approvals for establishment of new programs of instruction. 

Again taking into consideratior the distribution of population versus 
location of institutions, examination should be mad* of the need for 
establishment of new institutions of higher education or establishment 
of branch campuses, in areas presently not adequately served. 

Particular attention should be given to means of encouraging growth of 
community college campuses of less than 1,000 FTE student enrollment, 
in order to provide these institutions with the resources to operate a 
comprehensive and well-rounded program of instruction. In addition, 
community college campuses with more than 6,000 FTE day-time students 
should be encouraged to review their campus capacities to determine the 
feasibility of establishing another campus to serve its district. 

It is the responsibility of the colleges and universities to consider 
methods of organization, decen^-ralization, and other means of counteract ir.g 
the effects of depersonalization on students as a result of large university 
campuses. 

The State should consider additional Tenn<? of rup7ort for the private 
sector in order to relieve the burder on public higher edi:citl'"-~. 
accommodate future growth ard shifts in student enrollmont*^- 
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Ir view of current projections of student enrollments in higher education 
for the next ten to fifteen years the problem of size may not be whether to 
grow, but how to grow. Cluster colleger, living-learning laboratories, 
experimental colleges, and external degree programs have been established 
as alternatives to traditional college and university attendance, and further 
developments of these alternatives can be expected and should be encouraged. 

One overriding factor has become apparent, as the institutions shift 
from a period of unprecedented growth to one of stabilization or retrenchment. 
It is more critical now than ever before that attention be given to delineation 
of institutional roles and objectives, so that whatever growth may occur does 
not degenerate into open competition between institutions for the same 
population of students, to the disadvantage of the institutions, the students, 
and the taxpayers. 

For the further discussion of optimum sizes for different kinds of 
institutions, see New Students and New Places: Policies for the Future 
Growth and Development of American Higher Education . a publication of the 
Carnegie Commission on Higher Educaclon. See also the comments ©n Optimal 
institutional size in the report of the Committee for Economic Development, 
Tha Management and Financing of Colleges . 1973, pp. 52-53. 

Tables 1 and 2 show equated student enrollment for Michigan public 
baccalaureate and two-year community colleges for the past three years, with 
a range from 1,640 Fiscal Year Eqxjated Students (FYES) to 40,349 FYES, with 
an average of 13,188 for the baccalaureate institutions. Community Colleges 
range from a low of 474 to 9,539, with an average of 2,756 FYES for 1972-73. 
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TABLS 1 

FISCAL-YEAR-EQUATED STUDENTS AT 
PUBLIC BACCALAUREATE INSTITUTIONS IN MICHIGAN, 



BY INSTITUTION 


1970-71 THROUGH 


1972-73 






1970-71 


1971-72 


1972-73 


Central 


14,676 


14,996 


14,735 




18,085 


18,396 


17,027 




9,551 


9,645 


9,537 


Grand Valley 


3,241 


4,041 


4,874 


Lake Superior 


1,403 


1,449 


1,640 


Micbifitan State 


41,253 


41,124 


40,349 


Michigan Tech 


5,313 


5,426 


5,491 


Northern 


7,723 


7,761 


7,414 


Oakland 


6,643 


6,981 


7,403 


Saginaw Valley 




1 fi'\R 
L , u JO 


1 695 


U of M-Ann Arbor 


36,093 


35,516 


36,221 


U or M-Dearborn 


835 


1,400 


1,837 


U of M-Flint 


1,573 


1,820 


2,077 


Wayne 


28,666 


28,942 


26,715 


Western 


22,834 


21,867 


20.806 


Total 


199,392 


201,022 


197,521 



Source- Bureau of the Budget, State of Michigan 
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TABLE 2 



FISCAL -YEAR-EQUATED STUDENTS AT 
PUBLIC COMMUNITY AND JUNIOR COLLEGES 
IN MICHIGAN, BY INSTITUTION 1970-71 THROUGH 1972-73 





1970-71 


1971-72 


1972-73 


Alpena 


821 


952 


1 ,080 




675 


715 


652 




4,438 


4,606 


4,638 




606 


539 


486 




575 


566 


570 


Grand Rapids 


4,331 


4,283 


A-, Oil 


Hf»nrv Fni*d 


5,854 


5,269 


5,614 


Hiahland Park 


2,443 


2,598 


2,519 




1,986 


2,141 


2,268 




2,016 


2,221 


2,419 


Kellogg 


2,105 


2,233 


2,222 




371 


425 


504 


T^aIcp Mi ell can 


1,620 


1,832 


1,607 




4,145 


4,224 


4,711 


Macomb 


10,007 


10,204 


9,539 


Mid-Michiean 


378 


416 


474 


Monroe 


1,188 


1,189 


1,079 


Montcalm 


504 


457 


567 


Mott 


4,757 


5,041 


5,199 


Muskegon 


2,557 


2,445 


2,263 


North Central 


567 


548 


576 


Northwestern 


1,481 


1,623 


1,627 


Oakland 


9,807 


9,514 


8,717 


St. Clair 


2,058 


2,018 


1,943 


Schoolcraft 


3,649 


3,705 


3,725 


Southwestern 


316 


815 


834 


Washtenaw 


2,275 


2,377 


2,291 


Wayne 


4,874 


6,027 


7,261 


West Shore 


419 


487 


538 


Total 


77,323 


79,470 


79,934 



Source: Bureau of the Budget, State of Michigan 
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Recommendations 

Recognizing the hazards of establishing "standards" for institutional 
size in Michigan, there remain several recommendations which should receive 
consideration: 

1. The continuing review of facilities utilization should take into account 
the degree to which institutions are able to respond to the present 
changes in enrolli-ent mix, from full-time to part-time, day to evening, 
and general to occupational programs. There should be an assessment 

of the degree to which areas of high population density are served by 
conveniently located state institutions. 

2. Availability of adequate physical plant may be added to the criteria 
for approval of new academic progrisms at public institutions. 

3. The ability of a college or cotmaunity college to support a compre- 
hensive program with less than 1,000 FTE (or FYES) student enrollment 
should be reviewed, for determination of the need for additional support, 
in line with the recommendation of the Cameige Coimnission on Higher 
Education. 

4. The provisions of Act No. 295 of 1969, the Higher Education Facilities 
Authority Act, should be fully implemented and supported, in order to 
assist independent colleges and universities in their facilities prograras , 
thus relieving some of the demand for additional facilities in the public 
sector. 
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PART IV 

CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

It becomes apparent, on review of the scope and magnitude of capital 
outlay requirements of the colleges and universities, that very considerable 
demands will be placed on public resources for higher education construction 
over the next five years. The task of .setting priorities and determining 
projects to be funded is one of great complexity and importance to the future 
growth of the institutions and to higher education in the state of Michigan. 

The decisions made with respect to capital construction will have impact 
on uhe number of students and the degree to wiiich they can be served by an 
institution, the programs of instruction which can be undertaken, and the 
degree of availability of opportunities for postsecondary education for many 
cicitzens of the state. Actual dollar expenditures for capital outlay are 
considerable, and even though appropriations for operations may be greater, 
there is need to bring together every available means of analysis for the 
optimum distribution of capital outlay funds in order to assure the .continued 
excellence of Michigan institutions of higher t Jucation. 

What is needed is a further effort to continually update and improve 
upon tho existing inventory of physical facilities of all institutions of 
higher education. A meaningful system of measuring utilization of facilities, 
especially classrooms and class laboratories, must be developed* The techni- 
ques for facilities planning, outlined in Part II of this report and already 
utilized to a great extent in the budget analysis process, should be expanded 
and further refined in application. And finally, a means must be found for 
the State Board of Education, with its access to data on programs of instruction 



and special expertise in this area, to provide input on the educational 
validity of proposals for physical plant expansion from the institutions. 

During the forthcoming several years, with a decline in the rapid rate 
of growth in student enrollments from that of the 1960's, a potentially 
severe crisis in energy and fuels, and radical shifts in enrollment of 
large numbers of students from the liberal arts to applied, vocational, and 
non- traditional programs of instruction, the need for planning and coordina- 
tion has never been greater. The tools and techniques for planning exist 
and are available. The following are recommendations for implementation. 

j^,?^?TOg^tiations 

1, The higher education facilities reporting systems, initiated under 
federal facilities grant funding, should be continued and expanded to 
include data on facilities utilization. Consideration should be given 
to implementation of appropriate segments of the WICHE/NCHEMS Facilities 
Planning procedures outlined in Part II of this report. 

2. Futuie authorizations for facilities construction and capital outlay 
should be contingent upon corapatability of the project with the campus 
master plan, institutional role statement, and approved programs of 
instruction. 

3. Appropriate staffing to provide ongoing support for the facilities 
planning and analysis function, outlined in the first two recommendations 
above, must be made available in view of the termination of federal 
sources of support. 

4, Th2 facilities and capital ovtlay rccvl-orcntf? of the independent 
colleges and universities must also bo taken into considcratlor-. , through 
full implementation of the Higher Education Facilities Authoritv Act 



which provides f o ; loans for facilities and refinancing for independent 
colleges. Independent colleges and universities, by the same token, 
must be included in the facilities reporting system, although perhaps 
not to the same extent as the public institutions. 

Specific procedures should be developed in conjunction with the Budget 
Bureau, Department of Management and Budget, to insure that there is 
opportunity for the Department of Education to provide recommendations 
on the educational and program implications of institutional budget 
requests for capital outlay. 
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